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W, by coalescing with the preceding vowel, usually destroyed the 
ablaut. The peculiar exceptions are noted at the close of " Excep- 
tions to 1." 

.S favors strong forms in III., except for lose; the cause is not 
clear. 

C in IV. (ne. k) preserves the ablaut, and gives the oe. o a short 
sound. I do not know the cause of either the shortening or the 
weakening. 

Of the 81 ne. weakened verbs 41 only were always strong in me.; 
32 have strong and weak forms, 3 have only weak forms, and 5 are 
only in the present. Plainly, then, we have here only a continuation, 
or fulfilment of the me. processes. There is nothing new here ; no 
new elements, such as have affected the vocalism, have been at 
work ; the old laws have only become more universal in their appli- 
cation. The desire for clearness and simplicity, the practical sense 
which surmounts every difficulty with sureness and readiness, has 
become more clearly marked, and so the English ablaut in its 
changing fortunes is a reflection of the mental characteristics of the 
race. 



VI. — General Considerations on the Indo-European Case-System. 
By W. D. WHITNEY, 

PROFESSOR IN YALE COLLEGE. 

THAT the whole system of declension in Indo-European 
language is, as compared with the system of verb-inflection, 
a matter of great and unsolved difficulty, will be generally 
admitted. No one of the three departments of expression 
involved in it — gender, number, case — has had even its 
main historical outlines laid down to the general satisfaction 
of scholars. The time, it would seem, has not yet come for 
dealing successfully with the subject. What is wanting, in 
order to put us in condition to do this, is (apart from the 
general improvement of linguistic philosophy), on the one 
hand, a better comprehension of the more modern and sec- 
ondary declensional elements which have been produced here 
and there among the languages of our family ; and, on the other 
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hand, a thorough study of the analogous but less systematic and 
shapely forms of expression in languages of lower structure. 
It is from the latter source, indeed, that important improve- 
ments in the theories of Indo-European form-history in all 
its parts are especially to be expected. But it is also, if I am 
not mistaken, possible to herp the movement in some measure 
by a general review of the ground, and criticism of the 
methods and results of recent investigators : and that is what 
will be attempted, and for the case-system only, in the present 
paper. 

A few points respecting the original value of the cases 
appear to be pretty well established ; general opinion is fairly 
settled in regard to them, and they look as if likely to stand 
the test of further examination — which is, of course, in the 
present state of our knowledge, the most that can be claimed 
for anything in primitive language-history. 

Thus, in the first place, the exceptional character of the 
genitive, as an adnominal or adjective case. The verbal con- 
structions of the genitive appear to be secondary only ; there 
is no difficulty about the satisfactory explanation of them as 
such. The formation of this case, then, falls into the general 
department of the derivation from noun-stems of secondary 
stems, signifying ' relating to or concerned with ' what is ex- 
pressed by the primitive — this being the fundamental sense 
of all secondary adjective-formations. The predominance of 
the sense ' belonging to,' which finally makes of the case an 
almost exclusively " possessive " one, is a matter of gradual 
development, analogous with that which has made the con- 
spicuous body of possessive suffixes, and the class of pos- 
sessive compounds, in Sanskrit. As to the affiliation of the 
earliest Indo-European genitive-endings with adjective-making 
suffixes actually in use as such, it has been, as is well known, 
repeatedly attempted, and with a degree of success ; but the 
results reached are not regarded as certain. Frequent in- 
stances however occur, in the later history of the languages 
of our family, of interchange between genitive case-forms and 
derivative adjective-stems : familiar examples, among the pro- 
nouns, are the Sanskrit asmaka ' our ' and yusmaka ' your,' 
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the Latin noster and vester, and the Germanic mine and thine, 
and so on. Opinion differs somewhat as to the direction of 
derivation here; and we perhaps even oftener see it stated 
that the adjectives are made from the case-forms; but this 
appears to me a false and indefensible view : we have in re- 
ality in such cases a repetition of the process by which the 
primitive genitives were made, by stereotyping a no longer 
inflected adjective-form into a case-form. This is as much in 
accordance with all the usual processes of derivation in our 
languages as the taking of a case-form and inflecting it 
adjectively would be opposed to them. 

Again, in the second place, certain other of the cases 
appear clearly to have had originally the office of indicating 
local relations. These cases are three. The ablative indicates 
the relation of removal, or is the/rom-case. The instrumental 
indicates the relation of concomitance or adjacency, passing 
over into that of means or instrument : it is the with- or (in- 
case, in the various senses of those prepositions. The locative 
indicates the relation of place where : it is the at- or w-case. 
These views, too, are so widely held that they may be said to 
have the general assent of linguistic scholars. There are, to 
be sure, those who oppose them. Thus, for example, Penka, 
in his monograph on the case-system, 1 holds that the partial 
use of the locative in Sanskrit as indicating the goal of motion 
and action, as a sort of ta-case, is not less original than the 
other ; and he even lays this assumed fact at the basis of his 
whole case-theory, claiming that if the locative includes two 
such irreconcilably diverse meanings as ' at ' and ' to,' we 
must infer that no case-form was created to fill any single 
definable office : whence follows — and so on. Whereas, in 
truth, there is nothing in this Sanskrit use of the locative 
to cast any doubt upon its primitive unitary character ; it is a 
thing evidently of secondary origin, entirely analogous with 
the transfer of English usage which has made it customary 

1 Nominalflexion etc., Vienna, 1878. It contains a convenient report and 
review of all the theories of explanation brought out up to that time, accom- 
panied with a destructive criticism which one can mostly approve and enjoy ; but 
the author's own theory, when he finally produces it, is at least as unacceptable 
as any of the rest. 
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for us to say " go there " and " come here " instead of " go 
thither " and " come hither," or with the transfer of Sanskrit 
usage which has made the genitive also to no small extent 
express the goal of action (as in ' give it his ' instead of 'to 
him'). Again, Schleicher, finding traces of more than one 
form of the instrumental in earliest Indo-European speech, 
suggests that the one form may have been created to signify 
concomitance, and the other instrumentality. A most unfor- 
tunate and valueless intimation this ; since the expression of 
instrumentality can only have been a development out of the 
expression of concomitancy, or of something kindred and 
equally external or physical : such a development as is seen 
in the prepositions by and with themselves, our present 
indicators of the means and instrument, though both of them 
not long ago were particles of adjacency only, and one {by) 
still retains in part that value. 

This point is one of the highest importance in the theory 
of the case-system and its origin. It may be laid down as a 
universal truth that all designation, of the relations of objects 
as well as of objects themselves and their activities, begins 
with what is most physical, most directly apprehensible by 
the senses. The whole body of intellectual, moral, ideal, 
relational expression comes by processes of gradual adapta- 
tion from the expression of sensible acts and qualities and 
relations; such adaptation is all the time going on in the 
present history of the languages we use, and their past his- 
tory is in great measure an exhibition of the same move- 
ment — the grandest and most pervasive movement which is 
to be seen in them. We have not succeeded in demonstrating 
the origin of any bit of expression until we have traced it up 
to its physical value; if we have to stop short of that, we 
must not fail to see and acknowledge that our quest has not 
reached its goal. Now among the relations of objects, those 
of place are obviously the most physical and sensible ; and 
our languages are filled with results of the transfers of desig- 
nation from local to more ideal relations. The whole class of 
pronouns, with all that has come by derivation from them, is 
founded on conceptions of relative place ; the adverb-prepo- 
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sitions of locality and direction, whose origin goes back to a 
very early period of the development of our ancestral speech, 
have been ever since, and are still, the fertile source of ex- 
pression for the most various conceptions : we have only to 
look into the history of present and past uses of words like 
of, from, for, in, out, in order to find abundant illustration. 
From particles of place come by a next transfer those of 
time ; and those of manner, degree, and modality in general 
are at no difficult distance. Our general knowledge of lan- 
guage shows nothing more primitive and fundamental, as 
underlying the expression of place-relations; and we are 
therefore entitled to rest satisfied with the explanation found 
for the instrumental, ablative, and locative cases, and to 
regard their local values as the original ones, serving as 
basis to the whole variety of their other uses. 

As regards, however, the other three cases, the matter is 
much less clear. There is, in the first place, the dative : how- 
ever much, in later time, it may wear the aspect of a to-case, 
the students of early Indo-European speech do not feel 
authorized to assign it that office. Thus Delbriick, who had 
earlier (Kuhn's Zeitschrift, vol. xviii.) suggested as its funda- 
mental meaning a " physical inclination towards something," 
at present, in his latest publication {Synt. Forsch., iv. 53), 
assents to the view expressed by Hiibschmann {Zur Casus- 
lehre), that it is to be regarded rather as " a purely gram- 
matical case," as designating " that which the predication 
concerns" {welchem die Aussage gilt). This is most unsatis- 
factory and unacceptable. To say that the origin of the dative 
is still involved in obscurity for us, and that we do not succeed 
in tracing its office back of the point at which it stands as 
secondary object of a verb, is to take intelligible and defensi- 
ble ground ; but to explain the case as perse the indicator of a 
grammatical relation, namely that of something affected by the 
predication, appears to me like a virtual confession of igno- 
rance, made under cover of a claim of positive knowledge. 
There is no such thing in language as an originally grammat- 
ical case or form of any kind ; this can only be the outcome 
of a series of adapting changes, passed upon something that 
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had once a sensible and definable value. One might as well 
explain the subjunctive as a purely grammatical mode, indica- 
ting contingency of action ; or the passive as a voice created 
to signify recipience of action ; or of as the sign of the gram- 
matically adjective relation of one noun to another. More- 
over, the form of statement of the dative meaning, as given 
by Delbriick, seems open to serious objection. There is 
no member of the sentence that is not truly concerned in 
the predication, and that is not sometimes, or in some lan- 
guages, taken in, distinctly or impliedly, into the very 
structure of the verb, the essential predicating word. If 
the whole sentence is not to be called the predication, 
then this name and quality must be limited to the verb 
alone ; and the first and most indispensable member " which 
the predication concerns " is the subject, from which the action 
proceeds ; the next, in immediateness and frequency, is the 
object, to which it most directly addresses itself; then follow 
the other circumstances, of remoter object, means, place, and 
so on, in their various degrees of nearness and indispensa- 
bility. For all these, our language, in the course of its grad- 
ual development of the membered sentence out of the original 
holophrastic word-sentence or root, has provided various dis- 
tinct means of expression; among the rest the dative case, 
which has its own special degree and mode of concernment 
to designate, like all the others. And the question is in respect 
to all of them the same : namely, from what starting-point, 
and through what intermediate steps, the expression of that 
particular kind of concernment was arrived at. • A dative 
relation (along with an accusative one) seems to be 
wrought into the structure of the Indo-European verb itself 
in the inflection of the middle voice ; and the South- African 
languages have a special conjugation-form meaning ' to do 
for some one' (e. g. bonela, 'see for,' from bona, ' see'). In 
like manner, we may say, the English verb kick involves in 
itself the instrumental concernment, which in German has to 
be expressed by an instrumental phrase {mit dem Fusse 
stossen, ' thrust with the foot' ). 

The circumstance pleaded by Delbriick, that " the genuine 
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dative is not construed with prepositions," cannot be allowed 
any considerable measure of force as against the primitive 
local value of the case, in view of the original absence of 
prepositional character in these simple words of direction, 
and their gradual change of office, accompanying the trans- 
formation and specialization of the cases. The capacity of 
acquiring prepositional construction might as easily be lost 
by an originally local dative, as gained by an originally adjec- 
tival genitive (or, according to Delbriick's view, by an origi- 
nally " purely grammatical" accusative). 

It seems better, then, to regard the primitive office of the 
dative as a matter thus far obscure, and to look for its eluci- 
dation hereafter, along with the general clearing-up of the 
subject of case-formation. The theory of an originally 
" grammatical " value is not one on which we have reason 
to repose even provisionally. 

But the same claim, of an originally grammatical value, is 
made by Hubschmann and Delbriick for the accusative also. 
The latter scholar, indeed, appears clearly in connection with 
this case to violate his own fundamental rules for dealing with 
questions of origin. In his Introduction to the work already 
quoted, he expresses himself as follows, in opposition to the 
old method of arriving at the "fundamental idea" (Grund- 
begriff") of a form : "As fundamental ideas, have been hitherto 
often set up such general ideas as seemed to their authors best 
calculated to bind together in one comprehensive scheme the 
manifold uses of a form (so, for example, ' possibility ' in the 
case of the subjunctive mode). In recent time, such attempts 
have been with good reason abandoned, because it was evident 
that they could lead to nothing that had historical value." In 
coming, now, to deal with the accusative, Delbriick first reports 
Hubschmann's general scheme of classification of its uses into 
"necessary" and "independent;" and then he recognizes as 
the only fundamental idea that can bind the two classes to- 
gether into one comprehensive scheme the following : " The 
accusative denotes a complement or nearer definition of the 
verbal idea " ! A more vague and shadowy generality than 
this, by way of substitute for a real primitive value, out of 
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which the other values should have historically developed, 
can hardly be conceived. Under it can, to be sure, be grouped 
without difficulty all the accusative uses; but also, unfortu- 
nately, and with equal facility, the uses of all the other four 
adverbial cases. " Complement or nearer definition of the 
verbal idea" is a definition that impartially fits accusative, 
dative, instrumental, locative, and ablative — one might say, 
like a mitten, but that a mitten does at least keep the thumb 
apart from the other four fingers. The accusative certainly 
has its own set of uses, separate from those of the other cases ; 
and our quest should be after the use which lies historically at 
the basis of the rest; how we are furthered by the setting-up of 
a fundamental idea which includes the whole body of cases 
save the nominative, and does not really exclude even that 
(since to specify the actor is strictly to limit or define the 
otherwise indefiniteness of the action), it is not easy to see. 
Far better were it to make a frank confession of ignorance, say- 
ing that it is thus far possible only to state and classify the 
varieties of accusative use, since the starting-point of their 
development is not yet determined or determinable. 

It may be questioned, however, whether we are reduced to 
the necessity of such a confession; whether it may not be 
found practicable to rank the accusative with the three cases 
treated of above, as also one of originally local value — namely, 
as the to-case, or that which denotes the immediate goal of 
motion or action. This seems to me so much more probable 
than any other of the explanations given of the case, that I am 
ready to adopt it, provisionally, or until some sound reason 
shall be brought against it, or some other theory placed upon 
a yet better foundation. We cannot, of course, in such a 
matter expect anything like a demonstration, excluding all 
possibility of an alternative theory ; it is only a question of 
greater or less plausibility, on the one side and on the other. 
The evidences that make in favor of the proposed explanation 
are briefly these : first, the improbability that, in any scheme 
of designation of local relations, this simplest and most funda- 
mental relation would be passed over ; and this improbability 
is so strong that, if not here, we should seem called upon to 
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look for the expression of a ^-relation in the dative. Then, 
second, and especially, the peculiar fitness of such an office to 
pass over into what has confessedly been, from the earliest 
traceable period of Indo-European speech, the leading office 
of the accusative : that of designating the direct object of the 
verb, the person or thing to or unto or upon which the action 
expressed by the verb directs or expends itself — for that is all 
that is really implied in the grammatical relation of direct 
object. The expression of this grammatical relation is thus 
with entire ease derivable from one of local relation ; and, so far 
as I can perceive, in no other way. With those who appreci- 
ate the necessity of finding an underlying physical basis for 
all " purely grammatical " items in language, the argument 
here given will go a great way ; and as the philosophy of lan- 
guage-history comes to be better understood, that necessity 
will be more clearly seen. In the third place, there are abun- 
dant indications in early Indo-European speech, especially in 
Sanskrit, of the actual use of the accusative as goal of motion 
after verbs; and this construction with prepositions endures 
down even to the latest times : the former as well as the latter 
is most acceptably viewed as the relic of an earlier more 
widely spread condition of things. We have no reason what- 
ever to assume that the accusative was at the beginning any 
more restricted to use with verbs than were the other cases 
now called by us " adverbial " because of their predominantly 
adverbial constructions; each was employed wherever the 
local relation which it expressed was called for. Infinitives 
and participles are nouns and adjectives which, because of 
the inferior concretion in them, by usage, of the meaning of 
action, have retained the original capacity of " verbal " con- 
structions shared by them with the proper verbal forms ; and 
the Sanskrit shows how uncertain is the line of division be- 
tween them and ordinary nouns, and how easily even a sec- 
ondary and comparatively modern adjective derivative can 
pass over into the class of participles, or take on all the func- 
tions of such. 

It is a matter of course that no mere study and classifica- 
tion of the uses of the accusative will ever bring us to a per- 
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emptory theory of their origin and mutual connections. The 
shifts and transfers, the extensions and restrictions, gradually 
brought about by usage, are too manifold and baffling for 
that. We might as well hope to draw out a unitary scheme 
of the Greek genitive uses, or the Latin ablative uses, without 
the help of historical study, which shows us of what diverse 
elements each of those cases is made up. What we have to 
do is to inquire of comparative grammar, and, if that fails us 
or renders an uncertain answer, of sound and sober linguistic 
theory, for a solution of the problem of origin, and then to 
let that govern our understanding and presentation of the 
particulars of usage. The variety of constructions of our 
infinitive with to, which is a rude analogue- to the assumed 
original ^-accusative, is wholly puzzling to one who does not 
hold fast to the historical clue. And the case is yet worse 
with the infinitives of Greek and Latin. Tell a classical gram- 
marian of a couple of generations back that his much-studied 
infinitives were only derivative nouns in an oblique case, and 
he would have held you in derision. So with many at pres- 
ent, as regards the primary physical and local to-value of the 
accusative ; but the question of its acceptance depends, after 
all, only upon whether, among the various not demonstrably 
impossible explanations of the case, this is the one that has 
most in its favor. Another theory worthy of mention and 
attention will be noticed a little further on. 

There remains for discussion the nominative, which is also 
a case of much difficulty and difference of opinion. Not, 
indeed, as regards its office; this, so far as we can see, has 
been from the beginning that of designating the performer of 
the verbal action ; but as regards how it came by its charac- 
teristic sign or signs : since we might naturally expect to find 
it the bare unaltered stem, and only in that way distinguished 
from the other cases, whose definable speciality of office en- 
titled them to special modes of designation. The probability 
is decidedly greater here than anywhere else in the case- 
system that the ending is a mere repetitional demonstrative 
element, grown on to the stem, to which it was appended 
without definable office. Such appendages are frequent 
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enough in a variety of languages ; and even in our own mod- 
ern tongues a repetitional pronoun is often vulgarly added 
after the proper subject {this fellow HE says, and the like). 
But we also ought not to leave out of view the possibility of 
a quasi-ablative origin for the nominative (suggested, I be- 
lieve, by an English investigator) : " from this, such and such 
action, to that," is not, in the inchoate period of sentence- 
development, an inconceivable first model for a simple three- 
membered clause, of subject, verb, and object. 

If a repetitional demonstrative should come finally to be 
recognized as the most acceptable origin of the nominative- 
ending, the question would of course arise, whether the accu- 
sative-ending might not best be explained as of the same 
character. This would then involve a theory of the order of 
case-making like that of Curtius, who holds (in his Chronolo- 
gie) that the accusative was for a period the only oblique case, 
until certain parts of its wide office were taken possession of 
by the three (or four) other cases, created to signify certain 
local relations. It would not at all necessarily imply any dis- 
tinction of ' here ' and ' there ' between the nominative and 
accusative signs ; since, except in forms of the first person, 
the actor is no nearer to the speaker than is the object; there 
would rather be a gradual separation in usage of two appended 
elements originally equivalent and interchangeable, with as- 
signment to different offices. It would be like the distinction 
of secondary derivatives, originally signifying general appur- 
tenance, into possessives, patronymics, gerundives, and so on. 

As regards the genesis of the case-endings themselves, 
from what elements they come, and what the process of their 
reduction to their present form, little or nothing of import- 
ance has yet been made out. It is obviously useless to pick 
out a member or two from an extensive system, and claim to 
give a satisfactory explanation of them, while the other mem- 
bers remain obscure. Nothing can be called truly satisfactory 
that does not include a considerable part of the system. The 
recognition of pronominal stems in the s and m of the nom- 
inative and accusative singular is the item most confidently 
asserted and most widely accepted ; but even this is beset 
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with too many doubts and difficulties to be taken for anything 
better than a plausible conjecture, to which future investiga- 
tions may perhaps give a more substantial character. The 
same thing must be said of the speculations of A. Bergaigne 
(in the Mem. Soc. Ling., ii. 358 ff.), who, with an excess of in- 
genuity, strives to demonstrate in the forms of cases (minus 
their most important elements, the final s, m, and d~) a com- 
bination of various derivative suffixes, sometimes as many 
as three or four, with the stem. In the present condition 
of the general question, such work is of no assignable value ; 
one and another item in it may finally be proved right, but it 
casts no light in the meantime upon the origin of cases ; it 
deals only with the analysis of derivative suffixes. As has 
already been shown, a real connection appears to exist 
between general noun-derivation and genitive-formation; but, 
on the other hand, the connection of the other local or ad- 
verbial cases is with adverb-formation. This is a point of 
high importance, and its recognition seems to be an essential 
step of progress toward a true account of the cases. The 
relations, of form and function, between the cases and adverbs 
are so obvious as never to have escaped notice ; and as we 
see interchanges between adjectives and genitives through the 
whole history of Indo-European speech, so we see the same 
between the other oblique cases and adverbs — from the <f>t or 
<f>iv of the Greek, and the Prakrit ablative in do (=the Sanskrit 
adverb in tas), down to such modern instances as the French 
en and y, and the Italian vi and ci. The truth here involved 
is apt to be put in the form of statement that an adverb is 
a stereotyped case-form ; but that, though in part correct, is 
one-sided and incomplete : it does not include the numerous 
and distinct classes of adverbs made by special adverbial 
suffixes, separate from case-endings ; and, especially, it does 
not apply to the earliest period of form-making. More accu- 
rately, there is no ultimate historical distinction between adverbs 
and case-forms — just as there is none between substantives 
and adjectives, and, still further back in our language-history, 
even between nouns and verbs. A case is ultimately an 
adverb, made alike from all noun-stems, and with varieties 
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(on what basis formed we do not yet know) adapted and 
appertaining to the various number-forms of each stem. 
Case-making, then (apart from the genitive), is one division 
of the wider department of adverb-making, and to be solved 
as such ; and no theories of origin of the case-system and of 
case-endings will be likely to be successful, except as they 
take due account of this relation of the two subjects. We 
have, to be sure, to make with all probability the theoreti- 
cal assumption of a yet earlier period in language-growth, 
when adjective-making and adverb-making were as yet 
undifferentiated processes ; but the origin of the case- 
system lies hitherward from, or at least forms a part of, 
their differentiation. 



